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GLEANINGS 


RELIGION AND SOLITARINESS 
W. B. Selbie 
from “Faith and Life’ 
Of making definitions of religion there is 


no end. Their name is legion. Being al- 
most as numerous as those who make them, 
they are inevitably touched with their 
author’s tone and temper of mind. That 
is certainly so with this definition from 
Professor Whitehead. ‘Religion is what 
the individual does with his own solitari- 
ness.” 

It may be paralleled by Walter Savage 
-Landor’s: ‘Religion is too pure for cor- 
porations. It is best meditated on in our 
privacy.” And the other side of the shield 
may be seen in Rudyard Kipling’s: 

“The sins that they do by two and two, 

They must pay for one by one.” 

Without pressing this language too 
closely, may we not discover in it a needed 
protest against the modern tendency to 
emphasize the corporate aspect. of religion 
and its external manifestations? That it is 
and involves fellowship is, no doubt, true. 
But that is not the whole story. Before 
there can be any real and fruitful religious 
fellowship there must be religion, the kind 
of religion that involves an individual out- 
look and a private and personal relation 
between the man and his God. 

There is in every one of us a secret 
shrine or citadel of the soul. It is a quiet 
and sacred place to which we can retire 
and shut the door, and to which others are 
rarely welcome. Odi profanum vulgus etl 
arceo. There we are our real selves, and 
the reality is often very different from the 
appearance we present to the world out- 
side. What a man is there may be better 
or worse than anything his friends know 
of him, but whatever it is, it represents his 
fundamental and essential self. There lie 
the springs of his unconscious motivation, 
and out of it are the issues of life... . 

Most people are anxious to make a good 
appearance before the world, and even to be 
given credit for good intentions. But at 
the same time they may cherish in their 
hearts thoughts and desires which they 
would be sorry to share with others, and 
which may more truly represent their real 
selves than do their outward actions. 
Here what they are in, and do with, their 
solitariness becomes decisive. . . . 

As Canon Streeter says: ‘“‘Most of us are 
self-deceivers. Salvation dawns when we 
begin to find ourselves out.”’ It is a most 
salutary discipline to analyze our religious 
ideas and motives. 


WOMEN UNITE AGAINST FASCISM 
Henri Barbusse 
from The Christian Century 
When I had the honor of speaking on 
the platform of the congress of the World 


Assembly of Women against War and 
Fascism—where I was, by the way, in- 
vited by the American delegation—I tried 
to show that we are now at a moment in 
history where not only good sense, but 
social] duty and true morality are making 
us realize that radical solutions alone are 
effective against such scourges as war and 
fascism. Methods purely passive and 
sentimental have been powerless up to 
now, chiefly because they aim only at 
superficial reform. It is to this essential 
truth, which concerns the whole future of 
civilization and humanity, that all of us, 
men and women alike, must clearly and 
courageously dedicate ourselves. 
ee 


A PHILOSOPHER USES HIS VOTE 
A. E. Taylor 
from “Philosophical Studies’ 

Before voting for the Labor candidate 
or the Conservative candidate a man cer- 
tainly ought to ask himself whether he 
would be doing right by voting for either, 
or again by abstaining from using his vote, 
but no “universalizing’’ or any maxim 
would decide that very pertinent question. 

All you can say is that I ought to use 
my vote, having regard to the general 
issues at stake, the particular choice be- 
tween candidates in my own constituency, 
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the probable consequences of the retur 
of each of the contending parties to powe 
in such a way as to do the most good an 
the least harm. It is certain that, hoy 
ever I vote, I shall be voting for a part 
which, supposing it to be victorious, wi 
do some good and also some evil, and 
have in the first place to Judge whic 
party is, on the whole, likely to do mos 
good and least evil. And the problem i 
usually still more complicated. 

I may be satisfied that, on the whole 
it is desirable that one of the parties shoul 
come into power, and equally satisfie 
that it is desirable that it should be sc 
bered and balanced by not having to 
large a majority over its rivals, and i 
some cases this, I take it, would be a vali 
reason for thinking it my duty to vot 
against “my own party.” 

And there is still a third complicatioz 
created by the fact that I may be co 
vinced that one of the candidates betwee 
whom I in particular have to choose is | 
man of such outstanding character an¢ 
ability that his services ought not to b 
lost to the legislature, irrespective of th 
question what his party is. 

To make the illustration more precisd 
let us suppose I am satisfied that on th 
whole the Labor Party stands for the bes 
interests of the inhabitants of the countr 
as a whole, and therefore desire to see thaj 
party returned. I have to set against thij 
desire the consideration that it is very un 
desirable that they or any other part; 
should be able, from the weakness of thi 
Opposition, to do pretty much what the 
like for four or five years. 

Such complete domination of the situa 
tion is very likely to mean that they wif 
effect that very part of their progra 
which I regard as bad and unwise, as we 
as that on the strength of which they hav} 
my approval. Or, alternatively, it maj 
mean that the discipline and vigilance q 
the party will suffer; they wi'l be free t 
develop internal differences and to quarré 
among themselves, and the very measure 
on the strength of which the party has m 
general approval will be less effectivel 
carried out. : 

Finally, I have to ask myself whether 
supposing one of the rival candidates to 
a man of exceptional character and abilit 
it would not be better that the majority 
“my party” should be diminished by 
defeat in this constituency, where thew! 
candidate is a man of no special qualifi m 
tions, than that the exceptionally valuabl} 
man should be lost to the counsels of th 
nation. ; 

I am not using my vote conscientiousl 
unless I balance all these consideration 
against one another, and it is not an eas} 
thing to decide what relative weigh} 
should be given to each of them. An# 
moral theory which professes to provid 4 
short cut to the right decision in such } 
case stands self-condemned by its own pre} 
tensions. 
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urnal of Free Churches 


phasized enough, but on the other hand re- 
ligion should not be regarded merely as a 
i private matter for leisure time; it should 
jenetrate, embrace and sanctify the whole life, in all 
's relations; it should lead to human brotherhood. 
ind so our relation to the ecumenical movement 
nould be considered from this point of view. 

|} What are the possibilities of such a relation? Be- 
-Bause a liberal Christian above all loves liberty, it is 
ident that he will not erect dividing lines between 
jeople, neither dogmatic nor !iturgical, or any other. 

i Our attitude should naturally be that of friend- 
‘aness towards a movement that tries to overcome 
§>clesiastical divisions in order to bring nearer to- 
father religious people, who want to establish better 
“uman relations and to make religion a means of pro- 
‘fioting good will among people. 

‘} It is also possible for individuals or churches, like 
‘he Czechoslovak Church, to become members of the 
@ ferent movements and so form a link between them. 
} Aside from friendly feelings we may unite occa- 
Bonally or permanently to follow certain common 
ms and ideals, presuming that both sides are willing 
B® do so. 

But it seems as if people are able to unite and 
ork together more easily in nearly every line of 
saman affairs than in religion. In sport, in art, in 
wBience, in business, and in everything else, people 
tal with each other as human beings, meet each other 
0, equals, but when it comes to religion, they do not 
“Sem to understand each other. They may have a 
“3ousand things in common with the present gen- 
“Jjation, but it means nothing to them compared with 
jaat they have in common with persons dead ages 
“7-0, whom they only know as founders of their church 
iaditions. 

_ What then would be more natural than for all the 
#ligious movements to find a relation to each other 
at would unite them for a definite purpose worthy 
(the Christian ideal: one God our father, and we all 
Jethren! 

1) If the ecumenical movements would unite, only 
| stand united before the world and with no other 
s@ecial purpose, and if such a unity were only a matter 
% organization and prestige, then it would not reach 
vate level of the higher religion for which we stand. 
“d would be a big edifice, even if well built and nicely 
eorated, but of no use. It might then become 
* }tunted by the spirits of those who died unreconciled 
\th the fact that their God has his children also out- 
‘le of their church fence. 
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No doubt we have great common aims and ideals 
with all religious people, especially with those with 
whom we live under the same cultural conditions and 
environments. 

We are one with them in emphasizing idealism 
against anti-religious and materialistic movements 
and philosophies. And we would be still more so if 
we could unite with them in emphasizing the value 
and rights of every human personality, in salvation of 
men from all bonds of slavery, cultural as well as 
economic, further in protest against the misuse of 
religion in the interest of might and money, war and 
race hatred. 

As it is evident that the Roman Catholic Church 
knows of no other way to unite except to turn first 
to the infallible pope, only the non-Catholic religious 
bodies can be taken into consideration. But if they 
could agree on something that would be more than 
a paper resolution it would certainly be a great and 
desirable undertaking. 

Considered in detail, outside of our International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom the ecumenical movement is at this time 
represented by the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work, the so-called Stockholm movement, 
then by the World Conference of Faith and Order, the 
so-called Lausanne movement, and by the World 
Alliance for Friendship between nations through the 
churches, and the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion. 

Let us consider the latter two organizations first. 
It certainly is the easiest and most sympathetic thing 
for all churches to unite on peace against war, and 
friendship against hatred. I think that such a laud- 
able endeavor would be so much more desirable, if it 
began at home between the different churches. It isa 
tragic thing when representatives of two denomina- 
tions which do not have friendly relations with each 
other at home, meet abroad—and they very often 
meet exclusively abroad—to discuss friendly relations 
between nations through their respective churches. 

Jesus said: “If ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? Do not even the Gen- 
tiles the same?” 

The sporting, artistic, and scientific corporations 
do the same. Should not the Christian Churches do 
much more, in fact, a good deal more, since they 
neglected it for so many centuries? And our great 
Master asked us to love even our enemies! 

Very near to our own movement is the Stock- 
holm movement. It stands for practical activity 
without regard to dogma, liturgy, and church or- 
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It stands for just and brotherly order 
and for social Christianity. In short, it has much in 
common with the aims of our liberal churches. I fear 
it has to deal with the same difficulty mentioned 
above. Apprehension was expressed whether up to the 
present it was not more or less a matter of wonderful 
machinery high above the churches, and less an agent 
inside and between the churches at home. 

It is doubtful whether any relation to the Lau- 
sanne movement would be acceptable and useful. 
This fact cannot be characterized better than by a 
resolution accepted by the Upper House of York 
Convocation on June 7 this year. It says: 


ganization. 


1. That by a “Christian communion,” as the 
words are used in that resolution, the House understands 
a communion which holds the faith described in the 
report of ““The Church’s Common Confession of Faith”’ 
and unanimously received by the World Conference 
on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927 as “‘the Com- 
mon Christian Faith which is proclaimed in the Holy 
Scriptures and is witnessed to and safeguarded in the 
Ecumenical Creed commonly called the Nicene and 
Apostles’ Creeds, which faith is continuously confirmed 
in the spiritual experience of the Church of Christ.” 

2. That this House accepts the definitions of the 
visible Church implicit in the opening words of the 
Appeal issued by the Lambeth Conference, 1920, name- 
ly, we acknowledge all those who believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and have been baptized into the name of 
the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membership in 
the Universal Chureh which is his body. Accordingly 
this House cannot approve the invitation to preach in 
any cathedral or parochial church within this Province 
of any person, however devout and distinguished, who 
acknowledges membership in a denomination which is 
known not to accept that faith or to administer that 
baptism, and hopes that no such invitations will be is- 
sued in future. 


In certain circles the opinion prevails that some 

creed, even the Nicene creed, might be acceptable 
even by. a liberal, with the understanding that he may 
have his own interpretation of it, even so far that 
“‘yes’’ could be interpreted as “no,” and “‘no” as 
“yes,” and that in this way Christian unity would 
be established. 
. Such theological rope-dancing with words and 
phrases may help over some difficulties, but it dis- 
credits religion, for where else should we look for 
veracity and earnestness, if not in religion? Our yes 
should be yes, and by no means should anybody be 
encouraged to interpret it as “‘no”’ or as ‘“‘perhaps.” 

Although a good and useful relation to the dif- 
ferent ecumenical movements might be desirable, we 
cannot close our eyes to the great hindrances which, 
to my mind, are not so much on our side as on the 
other side in the form of ancient traditions and cus- 
toms. 

It is very difficult to overarch the fundamentalist 
and the modernist pillar, to bring under one roof the 
orthodox-dogmatic traditional heads with the freedom 
loving liberals, ever ready for a new revelation of 
truth. 

On one side we find that the center of gravity is 
in the past, that tradition stands higher than up-to- 
date research, and that the measure of past civiliza- 
tions is being used to value and decide present-day 
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problems. On the other side the liberal Christi: 
lives more in the present time, and values scienti 
research more than any sanctified assertions of chur 
councils and holy writers. 

Another difficulty lies in the desire of many 
separate the economic needs of mankind altogeth 
from the ecumenical, emphasizing only the person 
salvation of individuals; they rest satisfied with t! 
mystical relation to the sacramental Christ and p 
aside, as an indifferent matter, the salvation of hum< 
society from exploitation and greed. Against th 
narrow conception of Christian religion are opposs 
those who long for a religion as broad as human Ii 
and as elevated as was the mind of Jesus himself. 

It is no wonder that the high ecclesiasts from the 
lofty positions do not feel the pulsation of the wor 
beneath and, therefore, are still absorbed by the id: 
that they can save the church by uniting on an o 
abstract dogma. But even those who move among tl 
peopie and feel the current of the time think vel 
often that the church could be saved by putting a fe 
social patches on the venerable old garment of chure 
tradition. | 

Too many church leaders seem to be blind ~ 
the fact that public opinion of our age very ofte 
reaches a higher moral level in regard to the value. 
human life, personal rights, and social justice than w. 
the standard of churches and their traditions of old 
times. 

One hindrance not to be underestimated 
the difficulty of all coalitions of differing parties. The 
often cannot unite on anything worth while, exce 
on compromises and big words which everybody m4 
interpret in his own way, contradictory to other i} 
terpretations. 

May I mention one more point to be consider 
in this connection? Some conservative bodies, whi 
look askance at us liberals, carry with them mud 
that is valuable in Christian tradition, but they a 
also burdened by a history of persecutions at 
cruelties. 

These churches in all their long history did n 
always stand on the side of the oppressed against t 
oppressors, the hungry against the overfed, the peac 
ful against the conquerors, the liberty-loving again 
the persecutors. 


the conscience of church representatives to persee | 
and put to death persons of high moral and religiop 
character, because of a different conviction on certal 
dogmas of the church. We also know of not a fé 
slaveholders who had good standing in the chure 
And even today nobody is being excluded fro 
Christian fellowship because of modern econont 
slavery. Immense fortunes are being accumulate 
in the midst of terrible misery and in the face of hu} 
gry children. To my mind, we should not go | 
people burdened with this dark heritage; on the co 
trary, we should be able to face the present age with 
consciousness that we have no part in anything whi 
does not reach the moral and social standard of tl 
best of the human race. 

__In spite of practical difficulties in uniting, 
might speak of ideals of an ecumenical movemer 
We may not be satisfied with conditions as they ai 
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{but we may at least have a vision of how they should 
“be. It would then be necessary to investigate and 
“understand the times in which we live, and to under- 
stand how the church in general is looked upon by the 
|masses and by not a few of the leading thinkers. 

_ ‘Those who are interested in the Conference of 
‘Faith and Order would do their cause a great service 
‘jit they could disprove the supposition that the old 
‘\yvenerated dogmas were somehow in connection with 

ythe faith and order of a very different cultural epoch. 
yt Whether the cultural life of nations depends a 
great deal upon the religious views propagated, or 
“\\|whether religious thinking is influenced by the cultural 
\ {development of mankind, we may leave undecided. 
‘It can hardly be denied that religion in older times 
‘ijwas very often a part of the whole cultural life of a 
'weertain nation and that it sometimes had a leading 
‘position. It is further common knowledge that re- 
iijligion today is in an entirely different situation, and 
‘that by too many people it is looked upon as some- 


res 


It even goes so far that religion, seen from the 
orthodox point of view, is regarded as a fitting back- 


Hy The spirit of intercession, the salvation of public 
Sinners, the undeserved promotion of men to high 


through those in power—this is the spirit of acts to 
«(|which the people had been trained for many centuries. 
And we of the liberal faith have the greatest dif- 
ficulty in proving that our religion is not in sympathy 
with such practices. We stand for democracy, for 
#personal ability and responsibility, for public control 
and public welfare, and it is our effort to teach and 


F We try hard to discriminate between the reve- 
_jlation of truth, and that which is merely a projection 
jof human desires and conditions into the realm of re- 
jfligion. And if it should be that a man cannot do 
. otherwise than project his own mind on the screen of 
his religious thinking, then let it be his best thinking, 
and not a remnant of a lower development of human 
}morals and idealism. 
vf We cannot leave unopposed the assertion that 
the church no longer fits into the new age and that it 
is hindering the progress of mankind. On the contrary, 
it should be proved that our religion is vital, creative 
fand progressive. Cur mission is to lead in a time of 
moral and spiritual crisis as has befallen the present 
)generation. 
We live in the midst of a cultural, economic, and 
_hreligious revolution, which means a revaluation of all 
i Therefore we must ask: Where do the Chris- 
ttian Churches stand in these trying times, and what 
‘should be the criterion of our relation to the ecu- 
jJmenical movement? Shall it be a matter of organiza- 
jtion and prestige only, or is there any possibility of 
‘enlarging our mission over wider fields of influence and 
‘activity so that the kingdom of God may come nearer 
{to suffering mankind? Would this mean to lead for- 
} ward, or to be led backward? Would it mean to erect 
i with common endeavor a powerful lighthouse for the 
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steamers of the new time to find the safer way, or only 
to find a new expedient to save wrecked ships? 

The world of today should be faced by a move- 
ment which does not carry with it the ballast of dark 
ages and cannot be exposed to reproaches that it 
wants to save only itself, and not the world. 

__ Viewed from this point, a cooperation for definite 
alms would double the strength of each partner, but the 
uniting of contradictory endeavors would make each 
group weaker, and less useful than before. Then it 
would become true, that united we stand—stagnant; 
divided we go—forward. 

The present crisis, unemployment, unrest, mili- 
tarism, fascism and communism, is not exclusively 
an economic and political crisis. It is in the first 
place a moral crisis. It is a conflagration to which the 
church came a little too late, too divided and too un- 
certain about what should be done. 

A clear and definite proclamation as to where the 
churches stand in this crisis would certainly be of 
great benefit. 

It is true that the mission of the churches cannot 
be political, but it is also true that the pronounce- 
ments of Christian churches should not be so cunning 
that they say too much and too little at the same time, 
and neither satisfy nor hurt anybody. For, as St. 
Paul says: “If they give not a distinction in the 
sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or 
harped?”’ 

First of all the foundation and religious back- 
ground of such an order of human relations would 
have to be clearly stated, corresponding to the present- 
day sense of justice, liberty, and brotherhood. 

And if Christianity as a whole is not able to take 
a firm stand, to give a clear voice— then it is better to 
go forward divided and show the world at least that 
not all religious bodies stand aside from the present 
needs of the world. 

I do not pretend to say anything which has not 
already been said by the best of Christian leaders and 
which was not in the spirit of Jesus himself. Prac- 
tically most of the churches in their public pronounce- 
ments condemn the present economic order, built 
upon an unrestrained pursuit of personal profit without 
regard to human welfare. 

We should ask that the conviction of such fore- 
runners and prophets of a better world, of the king- 
dom of God on earth, be accepted and embodied in 
resolutions and actions of large bodies—and if not 
the whole Christian Church then at least a great part 
of it may once more gain the spiritual leadership in 
human affairs. 

It is a matter of common experience that the use- 
fulness and greatness of a movement cannot be 
judged by the number of nominal followers, but by 
the greatness and forcefulness of a living idea, the 
materialization of which is helpful to the present 
world and its needs. 

If the ecumenical movements could be united 
and carried by such a great purpose our willingness 
and enthusiasm to take a whole-hearted part in it 
should be self-evident. 

*Address delivered at the International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals at Copenhagen. 
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What Happened at Brasov 


Charles R. Joy 


ge OME day centuries hence, perhaps, Rumanian 
{Sq archeologists, digging in a little park at the 
center of Brasov, may unearth the founda- 
tion wall of a large building, and, opening the 


A Sa 
ly 
Or@ 
box in the cornerstone, may read that on April 29, 
1934, in the reign of Carol II, the cornerstone of the 
Unitarian church of Brasov was laid. Then the arche- 
ologists will look at one another in amazement and 


perplexity. ‘‘There never was a Unitarian church 
here,”’ they will say to one another, “this has been a 
park from the time of Carol II, and before that it 
was undeveloped land. What does this foundation- 
wall mean? What is the significance of this inscrip- 
tion?” 

Then, if the archeologists attempt to untangle 
this puzzle, they may turn to the old records of the 
City Council at Brasov, to the records of the County 
Court, and the Court of Appeals at Cluj, and they will 
find some but not all of the facts. If they are wise 
enough to turn to the old files of The Christian Register, 
they will find the whole story here, set down for their 
benefit, and for the benefit of those who are interested 
to know how Rumania treats her minority churches. 

Brasov is one of the largest and most important 
cities in that part of Rumania known as Transyl- 
vania. There is a Unitarian congregation there, of 
comparatively recent origin. It has grown rapidly, 
until at present there are about three thousand Uni- 
tarians, and a settled minister, Rev. Kovacs Lajos. 
In 1916 the City Council promised to this congrega- 
tion land for the building of a church. On account 
of the war and the resultant transfer of Transylvania 
from Hungary to Rumania, nothing was done about 
this matter. In 1921, however, the Unitarians peti- 
tioned the Rumanian City Council for the land. 
There followed a long series of legal and official en- 
tanglements, which are of no importance in this tale. 
In 1931 by the unanimous vote of the City Council 
the land was granted to the church. Immediately 
afterwards the present Primar (mayor) of the city, 
then a private lawyer, appealed from this decision. 
For more than a year no decision was reached, and 
then the Forum of Appeals at Cluj disapproved of the 
protest. The lawyer did not renew his action; ac- 
cording to Rumanian law it became void; and the 
property was deeded to the church by the city on 
February 6, 1983. It should be noted here that 
under the Rumanian statutes the city is compelled to 
provide land for its churches under certain con- 
ditions. 

The church now began to prepare its plans. At 
the insistence of the city they were changed several 
times, partly becuase the Rumanian officials did not 
like certain Hungarian motifs, and partly to make the 
building fit better into its environment. Finally, 
however, the plans were approved and signed by the 
Primar, the Secretary, and the Chief Architect of the 
city. Then in April, 1934, the protesting lawyer be- 
came Primar of the city. So the church waited until 
he had approved of the plans and signed the paper 
giving permission to build. Again the church waited 


until the legal time for a protest had passed, bul 
finally, on April 24, 1934, the work began. On Apr} 
29 the cornerstone was laid, the Sub-Primar, represen jj 
ing the Primar, making an address of felicitation. 

Within a few days articles began to appear in th 
Bukuresti papers saying that it was an insult to Ru 
manians that a Hungarian Unitarian church shoul} 
be built in so prominent a spot in the heart of th 
city. One of these articles contained a telegram fror] 
the Primar to the Minister of the Interior saying thal 
many Rumanians were bitterly hurt by the buildin) 
of the church, and asking for a fresh examination @ 
the matter to see if anything could be done to sav; 
Rumanian pride. On May 8 a special delegate ap 
peared in Brasov who listened to a few leading R 
manian politicians, but to no representative of th 
Unitarian church. The same evening the church re! 
ceived a letter from the City Council which said that; 
in accordance with instructions received from the 
Minister of the Interior (No. 9036), construction mus? 
immediately be stopped. 

A letter of protest was sent by the church to the 
City Council, and a telegram of protest to the Minis- 
ter of the Interior. All the documents bearing on the 
case were forwarded to the Minister, but no answet 
was received from him. A special deputation wa 
sent from the church to the Minister on July 11. If 
was received by the Minister of Cults, but not by the 
Minister of the Interior, who has control over chure 
construction. The Hungarian and German City 
Councillors protested openly against the injustice 
being done to the Unitarians. An official representa 
tive was sent by Bishop Boros in the name of all the 
churches to the Primar of the city, who disclaimed 
responsibility. 

The situation is a very serious one for the church. 
Already 400,000 lei ($4,000) have been expended up- 
on the construction. In order to secure the necessary 
money the church has sold its old building, in which 
the minister and other tenants lived, thereby losing 
100,000 lei ($1,000) a year in income. The contractors 
have a legal claim against the church, which they 
will probably press, for breach of contract. The 
church is badly crippied. It has entered a suit against 
the City Council, but it is not hopeful of the 
issue. 

It was my privilege to preach to the Unitarian 
Congregation at Brasov on Sunday, July 22. The ser- 
vices were held in the Calvinist church, and the Cal- 
vinist minister honored me with his presence. Three 
hundred and fifty people were there to greet me, the 
men sitting together on my right, and the women on 
my left. Perhaps the congregation was large because 
I had been advertised as the president of the American 
Unitarian Association. I spoke for about twenty 
minutes in English, and then Rev. Szent-Ivanyi 
Sandor, one of the ablest of the young leaders of the 
Unitarian Church in Rumania, well known in America, 
translated for me. Mr. Szent-Ivanyi had been taken 
ill in the midst of the service. The translation of my 
address into Hungarian took five minutes. After- 
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wards the people said, ‘‘Does it take so long to say in 
English what we say so concisely in Hungarian?”’ 
That same day I visited the site of the new 
church. Without the slightest semblance of authority 
i the city had taken possession of the private property 
)| of the church, filled up the excavation, covered the 
‘| foundations with earth, seeded it all down, and planted 
' | a flower bed in the midst of it. To me it looked like 
tifa little cemetery, and from the midst of the flowers I 
ily could see In imagination a memorial stone rising, on 
‘i which the inscription read: “Here lies Rumanian jus- 


S an enthusiastic layman I have always taken 
an interest in the relation of churches to 
public affairs, and lately that whole subject 
has been projected more sharply into my 

) thought by an experience in the University of Cali- 

fornia. 

The topic of the course given by me in the summer 
session was “Economic and Political Problems of 
Today.” In preparing for it, I planned to put some 
yi Stress on the religious background, and therefore in- 
in cluded in the list of books suggested for reading, 
'“Statesmanship and Religion,” by Secretary Wallace, 
4 the two famous Catholic encyclicals on labor, and 
4 certain other writings that brought together economics 
/and Christianity. 
| The result was somewhat startling. In the large 
class the prevailing enthusiasm was most stimulating, 
, but in the religious aspect no interest whatever was 
i taken, and not much in the moral aspects. These 
| young people, in large part school-teachers, were 
predominantly liberal, interspersed with a very few 
conservatives and more radicals, and they simply as- 
sumed or accepted the ethical bases—such, for in- 
stance, as the right of labor to an increasing percentage 
_of the total production, the social duty of protecting 
‘| children, making old age secure, throwing on industry 
the results of accident, and trying to find methods of 
| throwing on it, at least in part, the cost of sickness 
, and of unemployment. What they devoured eagerly 
was not general ethics, but evidence about the working 
of different ideas and plans. They most wished to 
|} understand various proposals, experience in different 
4 countries, and in general whatever would throw light 
| on the probability that any suggested device would 
» actually bring about the results claimed for it. ‘There 
|) was no reluctance among them to accept the dictum 
that hell is paved with good intentions. 

In applying to the churches what was so promi- 

4. nently in my mind while in California, I found myself 

) in some trouble, at the Ministers’ Institute held in 

4, Greenfield, through trying to say too many things in 

fh a brief time, so that some of my distinctions I failed 
| to make clear, and through my own fault was mis- 
understood. The lay opinion I wished to express was 
that, while the individual clergyman should be free to 
say whatever he thinks it needful to say, the church 
itself, or any body in the church that will be taken 
4 generally to speak for it, ought to have considerable 
} humility in making the decision to take sides on 
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tice, killed by order of the Minister of the Interior, 
in the Reign of Carol II, May 8, 1934.” 

It may be, we are still hoping, that justice will 
rise again from the dead. I journeyed to Bukuresti 
to intercede with the Minister of Cults. I was unable 
to see him, but the American Minister to Rumania 
presented to the Minister after my departure a state- 
ment which I had prepared. In Copenhagen I re- 
ceived a telegram from the Minister assuring me that 
the matter would be re-examined. Let us hope it 
will be re-examined in the spirit of fair play. 


Sermons and Passing The ories 
Norman Hapgood 


questions that are intellectually extremely difficult. 

If the Rev. David Boone, for example, of Gander 
Crossroad, inspired by the example of Father Coughlin, 
feels that the salvation of the nation is tied up with a 
certain view of silver, and that he should martyr him- 
self, if need be, to propagate that view, the question 
seems to me to lie entirely between himself and the 
parish by which he is paid. If, on the other hand, the 
church should allow itself to appear as crusading on an 
issue of which it had no comprehension, the injury to 
its prestige would be appreciable. 

1 suggested also that a church demand for a 
Federal lynching law would illustrate the constant 
tendency of Americans to rush to Washington on any 
issue where their emotions are intense, however local 
in its nature the evil may be. 

But the illustration on which there was the most 
discussion was whether ‘“‘the profit motive’ was a 
subject for attack, or “the cooperative commonwealth” 
a wise ideal to celebrate. Repeating once more that I 
am not talking about what the individual clergyman, 
or any group in any one parish, may do, which is the 
affair of that parish, I go on to say that these popular 
slogans of the Socialist Party would be better avoided 
in any statement representing the church as a whole. 
If, in the mention of profit, destruction of private 
capital is not intended, but only a condemnation of 
greed or absence of humane aims, it ought to be 
possible to say so. Likewise, if the cooperative 
commonwealth does not mean the Socialist state, as it 
does in familiar Socialist argument, but only various 
improvements of a cooperative nature, then it ought 
likewise to be possible to make that clear. 

In short, I see no reason why the nervousness of 
various religious bodies, expressed within a few 
weeks, to rush in to prove their spirituality in regions 
where the best-informed are wary in their tread, 
should be an example for us to follow. 

The question then inevitably comes, and fairly: 
“Tyo you wish the church to be cowardly? To be 
afraid to speak on the most urgent questions? To be 
shy about vested interests?”’ 

To me this question does not seem difficult. If 
so conservative an organization as the Catholic 
Church can be as liberal as it has been on labor ques- 
tions, then for a church like ours there should be 
plenty of questions on which we can take the progres- 
sive or liberal stand, if we desire to line up politically 
as a church. I confess I see no need of taking such a 
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step, however, and would rather make the same point 
by describing what, in my view, would be suitable 
themes, in public affairs, for a minister who has cour- 
age, interest in economic problems, and the mixture 
of humility and intelligence necessary to give him 
some notion of the line between the things which he 
is well equipped to understand and the matters on 
which his equipment is not impressive. 

In national economic questions the line between 
a moral principle and an intellectual fluid problem may 
be illustrated by the difference between unemploy- 
ment insurance and “planning.”’ That, with modern 
facilities of production, the unemployed must be 
protected by the community seems to me clear; 
that, with our ability to make needful things, it is no 
longer morally permissible to allow families to die, or 
greatly deteriorate, for want of food, clothing, or 
shelter. 

While unemployment insurance, therefore, is an 
expression of contemporary morality, “planning,’’ in 
its accepted sense of centralized bureaucratic control, 
implying the ability to initiate a system with fewer 
evils than the one we have, is so obviously on trial, 
with liberal experts divided, that, instead of being a 
moral issue, it is a challenge to technical study, with 
an outcome no one of us can foresee. 

Size strikes me as a particularly unfortunate 
obsession for a clergyman to have. The spiritual 
history of the ages teaches us, does it not, that there 
is no great and small; that the importance of a truth 
or act hes in its quality, not in the area it covers? 
Why, then, do we hear more of church declarations 
about world-relations, or national policies, than 
about smaller matters nearer home, on which the 
individual clergyman may have more knowledge? 
The desire to show courage and leadership is admir- 
able: are there no evils in the clergyman’s own village, 
city, or county? Does corruption in politics, business, 
the bar, the bench, make no challenge; or favoritism 
and efficiency in the schools? Are matters about 
which the preacher has close personal knowledge not 
abundant, and often severe tests of courage? 

But, while matters near home seem especially to 
call for more attention, there are on the world stage 
plenty of topics that have passed beyond the stage of 
intellectual guess-work, and call for fighting against 
either inertia or greed. Of the following propositions, 
I take it, it may be said that the era of fair intel- 
lectual disagreement is past: 

We have far to go before labor has its fair share 
of the products of industry. 

Income and inheritance taxes in this country are 
not sufficiently drastic for modern liberal thought. 

Political allegiance should have no place in local 
government. 

An excellent education should be available to all 
eager students. 

No firm or individual business man should be 
allowed to make more money when his country is at 
war than he has been making in peace. 

In general, private monopolies and quasi-monopo- 
lies are undesirable. We need to realize the value of 
country life, of small towns, small business units, the 
calmer life, with less hurry, less hectic amusement. 
The condition of the human soul, the character of the 


single man and woman, is favored when social mal 
chinery is not too cumbersome. i | 

I do not think I can fairly be called a conservaliy 
tive, but I do believe that, on the whole, relisioll 
teachers are more effective when the platform from 
which they fight is built of materials long iste 
Josiah Royce puts it thus: 


What you and I really need is not the new, nor yet 
the old. It is the eterna]. The genuine lover of truth 
is neither a conservative nor a radical. He is beyond 
that essentially trivial opposition. . .. Be ready to 
learn what is new to you. But avoid this disease of 
merely running after every thought that loudly pro- 
claims, or every plan that stridently asserts, “Behold, 
I am new.” Say to every such claimant for your rev- 
erences: ‘‘Are you such that you can grow old and still 
remain as good as ever? Then indeed will I trust you.” 


The spirit to which Royce thus objects shows! 
itself just now in many eminent men of science, who 
tempted by a demand for popular books, write largely; 


finiteness or infiniteness of space; the probability off 
the universe coming to an end, or increasing or de- 
creasing its size. With a Sunday newspaper audience# 
avid for such magniloquent analyses, some of theset 
men depart far from the modesty of Darwin about thet 
religious implications of evolution, or of Newton in his} 
famous comparison of his own knowledge and ignor-| 
ance to the difference between the few pretty shells} 
he might pick up on the beach and the vast ocean of| 
the unknown. And when the oracle declared Socrates } 
to be the wisest man in Athens, did he not comment |} 
that it must be because he was the only man in the} 
city who appreciated the limits of his understanding? | 
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VERSE 


WISDOM IS GLADNESS 
Hugh Robert Orr 


Wisdom is gladness 
Undaunted by pain; 
Life after sadness 
Will sing again, 

The pang not denying, 
Come if it must,— 
There’s not even sighing 

Under the dust. 


* * * 


AT NIGHT 

Hazel Rogers Gredler 
Pain, you have bruised and beaten me, 
My body is wracked and worn in defeat, 
Like a sweeping storm from the cruel North 
That breaks the flowers and trees in its path. 
So I lie, helpless to rise 
Because of your ruthless hand and heart. 


But ah, you have not taken all, 

For yestereve as I lay in bed, 

I looked upon myriad stars of light 

And a golden moon in clear relief, 

Softly the air of a luminous night 

Swept through my room in gayness sweet. 


Pain, you have not beaten me 
When the Beauty of night and day are mine. 
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INTOLERANCE 

By Winfred Ernest Gar- 
\rison. New York: Round Table Press, 
\Inc. 270 pp. $2.50. 

| It is always wholesome for the study of 
ja quality of conduct which everyone has 
_|tobserved in isolated instances to be raised 
|to the level of a wider survey. Such a 
wider study tends to temper both judg- 
‘ment and deed. The title of Mr. Garri- 
}son’s work is Intolerance, but it might 
as well be Tolerance; for, as he clearly 
illustrates, it is logically impossible to 
yditreat any aspect of classification without 
a dealing with its opposite. A more nearly 
‘ {accurate title for this book would be, A 
“History of What People in the Jewish- 
] Christian Tradition have done to Create 
‘Jand Maintain Various Kinds of Groups. 
‘@Phe first three chapters are a systematic 


Intolerance. 


tufjereatment of that aspect of social psy- 


thology indicated by the tolerance-intol- 
‘Gerance antithesis, but with special refer- 
» dence to its manifestation in religion. The 
Hiext fifteen chapters are a history of the 
imanifestation of this antithesis in the 
Joarticular Jewish-Christian religious tradi- 
“ion. The closing chapters are a Study 
“nm Black and White, and the New Morality. 
} Anyone familiar with Mr. Garrison’s 
“§vorks knows what to expect in literary 
value from anything he writes. This 
book is decidedly easy and interesting 
jeading. Illustrations flow copiously, apt- 
y and accurately. His choice of words 
seveals a natural bent for discrimination 
‘ind his sentences an artistic feeling for re- 
jationships. However, so long as the book 
Os sold in the jacket in which it came to 
his reviewer it will bring a decided jolt 
fo many readers in two ways: First, there 
fis the flaming, sensational jacket sug- 
Vesting lurid discussions of persecutions. 
#As a matter of fact it is a sane and judi- 
4iously presented work. However, it must 
the said that some of the chapter titles are, 
#%o say the least, ultra-euphonious. Sec- 
‘nd, as suggested before, it will be found 
hat this is not a truly general and system- 
))tic discussion of intolerance, but a history 
'f intolerance within a rather narrow 
radition. To some this will suggest that 
‘i tter preoccupation with one’s own tradi- 
ions which may not without reason be 
onsidered embryonic intolerance. 
ai) The opening sentences of this book— 
‘Intolerance is natural. Tolerance has to 
‘ve learned’’—are questionable in the cate- 
Sjorical form in which they are here pre- 
stented. Much is to be said for the belief 
jhat in both personal and social history 
“tolerance comes first, with intolerance 
‘ntering only when that natural tolerance 
i; threatened. Following these two very 
‘seneral statements it is with something of 
| start that, in the next sentence, we get a 
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hint of the author’s prepossession with re- 
ligious intolerance. The closing sentence 
of the first chapter is typical of many 
sound generalizations to be found here: 
“In tracing the record of intolerance, one 
must consider not only the brutality of the 
strong, but the cowardice of the weak who 
have made their weakness a plea for a 
tolerance which they would not have 
granted if they had been strong.”’ Notice 
this also at the beginning of the second 
chapter: “Having granted, and even in- 
sisted, that intolerance considered as a 
protest against individual variations in 
conduct and creed and as a stubborn stand 
for the permanence of institution and the 
maintenance of homogeneity within the 
group, has a positive value which may 
commend it to the approval of reasonable 
men... .” The ideal of progress as un- 
derstood in the western world demands 
various kinds of heresy to break up fixed 
moulds of conduct, and therefore intoler- 
ance has become a term of opprobrium. 

In the chapter on Techniques of In- 
tolerance, Mr. Garrison leaves no doubt 
of the possibility of intolerance by minori- 
ties as well as by majorities. The tech- 
niques of majorities are: General social 
pressure, police power with penalties, 
civil disabilities imposed by the state, 
spiritual terrors invoked by a dominant 
church, and limitations on the right of 
worship. The techniques used by minori- 
ties are: Exclusiveness of churches, social 
discrimination, and _ political discrimina- 
tion. 

The comments on the Anabaptists are of 
particular interest to those whose re- 
ligious ancestry lay with that group: 
“They alone, among all the religious 
groups of their time, were the victims but 
never the perpetrators of intolerance— 
that is, of any other kind of intolerance 
than the refusal to receive into their fel- 
lowship those who did not conform to 
their practices. . . . As a matter of fact, 
they were practically the only people of 
their time whose conception of religious 
liberty will for a moment bear comparison 
with the ideas which are current in prac- 
tically all civilized communities today.” 

Unitarianism as a heresy creating a de- 
mand for tolerance is given one paragraph. 
In discussing the Jewish problem, Mr. 
Garrison rightly points to the central 
lesson of Germany’s treatment of the 
Jews, namely that it reminds us dramati- 
cally of the latent anti-Semitism of Chris- 
tian countries. The discussion of the Ne- 
gro problem will probably interest students 
of religion more than any other, because 
the material presented and _ principles 
enunciated are to them less familiar. The 
closing chapter reiterates a point made 
earlier that to define Christianity as a 
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Way of Life, does not remove possibilities 
of intolerance. There still remains the 
question, What way of life? Finally there 
is a citation of pressing problems to which 
this question particularly refers, with the 
enunciation of principles for evolving a 
new morality. 

It is doubtful if anyone familiar with 
social psychology will find anything new 
in principle in this work. The most he can 
expect to find is confirmation of well-known 
principles of social behavior, and abun- 
dance of pertinent illustration. It might be 
well for all ministers, particularly those 
with an orthodox bent of mind and emo- 
tion, to make a rapid survey of this book. 
It should prove especially interesting 
and valuable to young people of college 
age, and older persons who have read any- 
thing of this type. 

Payson Miller. 


DICTATORS CAN BE AVOIDED 


Europe Between Wars? By Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. New York:The Macmillan 
Company. 115 pp. $1.25. 

The author has a wide acquaintance with 
the leaders of modern Europe and an 
intimate knowledge of contemporaneous 
politics. He realizes the military menace 
of dictatorships, and sketches vividly the 
present situation with its danger spots; 
but he sees the counter-balancing forces. 
In brief compass he gives a comprehen- 
sive view of the outlook in Germany, 
France, Central Europe, and the Balkans. 
To resist dictatorships and outlive them, 
he declares, the democracies of America, 
England and France must ‘show that 
what the dictators promise their harassed 
peoples can be provided without the sac- 
rifice of essential liberties and without in- 
terrupting the processes of civilization.” 

Frederic J. Gauld. 
TABLOID REVIEWS 


Songs of September. By M.A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 49 pp. $2.00. 

Mr. Howe returns in the September of 
his life to his youthful habit of making 
verses. Harvard, John Jay Chapman, 
Paderewski, and various religious themes 
are the inspiration of these poems. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


The Story of the Old Testament. 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 187 pp. $1.00. 

Professor Goodspeed has here con- 
densed into small compass the beliefs’ of 
Old Testament scholars about the origin 
of the books, his own conclusions of their 
content, and the religious value of each of 
them. It is intended for all readers who 
wish to understand the value of the ancient 
scriptures. He succeeds admirably in 
uniting scholarship with appreciation, and 
has made a little volume of particular 
value to teachers of the Old Testament. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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MASS, OCTOBER 4, 1984 


THE BASIS FOR EFFECTIVE CHURCH UNITY 


HE progress of church unity in this country has 
been marked by a considerable amount of 
unanimity in the matter of pronouncements 

on the social order. The Federal Council has made 
no mistake in speaking for its various member de- 
nominations in this particular field. The declaration 
of the Congregational-Christian group at Oberlin 
indicates that a democratic polity may be no barrier 
to unity of spirit and action in social ethics. It is 
our contention that the best prospect for church 
union between the more diversified sects lies not in 
the spheres of faith and order, but in those of life and 
work. 

It is encouraging to note the breaking down of 
denominational fences before the steady sweep of the 
social gospel, and to see at least the attempt, con- 
scientious and sincere, on the part of Christian forces 
to grapple with the most pressing human problems of 
this century. Is it too much to hope that we are 
glimpsing the timid beginnings of a really effective 
crusade for the kingdom of God—an impatient and 
spirited church at last champing at the bit? Are we 
to behold the miracle of a twentieth-century Chris- 
tianity becoming as bold and ageressive as that of the 
first century? We venture an alternative—it is either 
that or futility. Few will deny that today’s great 
need is a social vision inspired by Christian ethics, a 
program of action based upon Christianity’s “other 
pole’—love to man. With multitudes everywhere 
keenly alive to the issues of social justice and human 
brotherhood, the opportunity of Protestantism for 
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effective united action has never been quite so gre 
Here is an arena in which the church, fired by a ze 
for the conservation of human values, may check 11 
too swiftly declining power and vitality, and run th 
race that is set before it. 

Church union on the basis of theology or polit 
is exceedingly remote, except among certain closell 
related groups, but integration under the egis of th 
kingdom of God, or, if we preter, in the compellin 
spirit of the social gospel, is fast becoming a realit3 
Man’s attitude to God, not man’s relation to man, t 
the more divisive element in Protestantism toda} 
Therefore advocates of church union would do well t 
bend their efforts toward building up a still greaté 
unanimity of opinion and action on the matter of | 
Christianized society, rather than on faith and orde: 
Therein lies the greatest assurance of a truly unit 
and potent Protestantism. 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


HUMAN NATURE 


UST how much confidence are we justified 
ali placing in human nature? That seems to 
the crux of the problem now before civilization 
In the face of such a problem it would be delightfu 
comedy were it not so tragic, to see the churches i 
action. On Sunday morning we are reminded th 
while man is a sinner he need not be. So far cor 
fidence is expressed. On Monday morning it is fulll 
anticipated that the same old jungle methods will 
resorted to, the only difference being that, with educ 
tion, the technique will be refined. 

Recently, some business men were discussing t 
probable outcome of a certain election. These “p 
triotic’’ Americans agreed that they would prote 
their vested interests in advance by transfer, sayl 
both that the new plan was un-American and al 
that the jungle life warranted their action. No dou 
they regarded themselves as Americans, and woul 
on occasion, become vocal in their stand for the Ca 
stitution. This, despite violation of the eighteent 
amendment, while it existed, and also the words 
the preamble to the Constitution—“‘in order to e 
tablish justice.’”’ Those who insist that business mu 
be a case of “dog eat dog’’ cannot at the same ti 
believe in justice, and they, therefore, vitiate the 
“Americanism.” 

The issue is sharply drawn. If we recognize 
the problem then becomes ethical, not alone as to o 
motive, but also as to actual information, for we ofte 
perform unjustly unintentionally. From that poi 
it is a problem of procedure. The three steps of i 
formation, motive, and procedure are too importa 
to pass by lightly. They are the combined respons 
bility of the churches and the schools. How far the 
have been remiss is all too obvious for discussio 
When we read of the inhumanity of man to man i 
former generations we need not be discouraged ; Ww 
should rather take heart that human nature is nc 
ruined, but is only partially developed. What w 
have to fear is not radicalism, but complacency. Th 
liberal has the cure for both “diseases.’’ It lies i 
knowledge, purpose, and process. 

Hrnest Caldecott. 
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: INTERNATIONAL COMITY AND SPORT 


NTERNATIONAL sporting contests have often 
been heralded as a means of promoting good will 
between peoples, but they lead to that desirable 

result only when they are conducted on a high level of 

\sportsmanship. The yacht races off Newport, which 

recently came to an inglorious conclusion, are a case 

in point. They began in an atmosphere of enthusiastic 
cordiality. Mr. Sopwith’s engaging personality, ad- 

,,miration for his wonderfully beautiful Endeavour, and 

‘i a sense that a British victory would be a good thing 

‘| for sport, combined to make his boat the popular 
favorite, and her two victories were greeted with vic- 

jtorious salutes. Then came the series of victories by 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s Rainbow, marred by protests and a 

_ {decision on technical points against Mr. Sopwith. 

It was very significant of popular feeling that Rain- 

ow’s final victory was greeted with complete silence. 

It is easy enough to point out that the New York 

{Yacht Club’s committee was technically justified in 

jts ruling, that Mr. Vanderbilt’s racing tactics es- 

leaped disqualification, and that Rainbow won because 

“phe was better handled though not the better boat. 

“tNevertheless the uncomfortable feeling remains that 

Mr. Sopwith was the better sportsman, that he was 

breated with less consideration than he deserved, and 

shat he carried off all the honors of the contest except 

“(those of final victory. 

: That result is one which Americans can view 

“with little satisfaction. It would have been much 

"etter on every count to have lost the cup rather 

han to keep it on such terms. The New York Yacht 

club has not enhanced either its own reputation or 

‘Phat of American sportsmanship. 

} If international sports are to have any beneficial 

Influence, it is clear that they must be free from any 

“®uspicion of sharp practice, and must be conducted 

#n a generous spirit of good will and fair play. If we 

Americans cannot bring ourselves to do that we had 


Henry Wilder Foote. 


ok *k 


A PLEA FOR INDIGNATION 


«Ty EFORE one works himself up into too excited a 
j mood of righteous indignation over Nazi and 
i Fascist tactics, it may be well to take another 
idimpse at the current American scene. Searcely a 
\veek passes without newspaper mention of a lynching 
x of some act of racial discrimination, be it in a 
jNashington restaurant frequented by Congressmen 
jr in a Dallas hotel thronged by convention-goers. 
|) Before being shocked too severely by the Hitler 
ypurge, it may be well to remember that down in Ala- 
vama Negro men will probably soon be executed as a 
‘Hesult of the infamous Scottsboro trial. Before cry- 
<#ng down the doctrine of Aryan purity, it may be in 
der to examine the anti-Semitic, anti-Oriental, anti- 
Soreigner dispositions that are present in our land of 
giberty. 
Self-appointed vigilantes wrecking centers of 
Vradicalism,” as in the San Francisco general strike, 
re akin to storm-troopers crushing labor unions. 
}kullduggery abroad naturally provokes indignation 
ind resentment, but these emotions are just so much 
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more adrenalin unless they are directed into useful 
purposes. 

Newspapers and radio commentators reveal 
little of this true vigilance in their treatment of 
strikes, which they deem “‘crimes toward society” or 
“violations of law and order.”’ If the codes are unjust 
or unenforced, if newspapers are hostile, what else 
can the working-men do but strike? Fulminations 
about foreign agitators and anti-social behavior do 
not penetrate to the root difficulty. 

If one would be indignant, and there is much 
cause, let the emotion find piercingly intelligent and 
productive direction. Instead of dealing always in 
cooperation and toleration, the liberal church may well 
deal in indignation. 

Charles A. Engvall. 


THE COMMUNIST SCAPEGOAT 

OT long ago, even within the memory of the 

N average newspaper headline reader, the world 

was horrified by the announcement of the 
burning of one of the great parliament buildings of 
Europe by the hated Communists. Many thoughtful 
people who knew something of the history of the 
Communist Party doubted its connection with this 
individual act of terror and violence. Now when the 
evidence apparently indicates that the party which 
no longer needs a parliament knew more about in- 
cendiarism than did the Communists in this instance, 
we in America seem to have learned the lesson of the 
Communist scapegoat. 

While the press of our country screamed “‘Red 
Plot’’ over the story of tragic horror of the Morro 
Castle, again thoughtful people wondered. Investiga- 
tion has since disclosed a thoroughly inefficient, un- 
trained, and underpaid crew, a low morale among 
officers and seamen alike, and a delayed S. O. S. in 
order to save salvage fees by the ship owners. 

In more than one New England state thousands 
of young men and women have never gained a sense 
of social responsibility through honest work. Ter- 
rifying insecurity, unemployment, and _ insufficient 
educational and recreational facilities have created a 
community of purposeless men and women who in the 
wake of industrial conflict can be counted upon to 
resort to violence and rioting. 

At the high point of unrest in Rhode Island, the 
Governor ordered the arrest of every known Com- 
munist. Once more the familiar scapegoat! 

We hold no brief for the Communist Party. We 
are thoroughly opposed to its methods and many of 
its purposes. But we earnestly object to having the 
Communists or any other political or social group 
made the scapegoat for the sins of society. We are 
certain that through the winter ahead we shall wit- 
ness much hardship, want, and suffering. Nor are 
all of our industrial problems solved! 

It will be unfortunate if, in the future, having 
heaped trouble into the social cauldron for many years 
and having fanned the flames, we now try to attract 
attention from the nasty odor by hoisting a red flag, 
shooting it down, and trampling it under our own 


muddy feet. 
Everett Moore Baker. 
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Letters to the Editor 


REPLYING TO DR. SULLIVAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As a humble and sincere believer in the 
program of our Department of Social Re- 
lations, I feel impelled to answer a letter 
criticizing this department, which appeared 
in The Register of June 21. 

The example chosen for criticism was 
one which I would especially approve; 
namely, the poll of ministers who repudi- 
ated the war-system. The writer asks 
what is meant by the “‘loose’’ phrase— 
“war-system’’; .and suggests that it might 
include the whole of European and Ameri- 
ean history. To my mind this is far- 
fetched and unjustifiable criticism. I 
think that anyone who has been studying 
conditions that lead to war today under- 
stands that ‘‘war-system’’ is a compre- 
hensive name to include those elements in 
modern society which depend upon war, 
its preparation and propaganda, for their 
financial gains or for their livelihood. 

There is real value, to my way of think- 
ing, in having a record of our ministers’ 
outspoken opposition to war, both as rep- 
resentatives of the church and as indi- 
viduals. This value is partly in the fact 
that it will strengthen their courage and 
resolution—if war does come—to have 
adopted this position in advance; and 
partly in the inspiration which their ex- 
ample affords to countless others who 
would like to take this brave and idealistic 
resolution. Therefore I cannot agree that 
the poll was merely ‘fan aggregation of 
noises.” 

Today there are many in our fellowship 
who believe that one great weakness of 
our liberal churches is their unwillingness 
to come out boldly and uncompromisingly 
on such concrete religious issues as this 
one of war resistance. 

The letter goes on to say that “it is 
very convenient to have on hand so fine a 
scapegoat as capitalism and to load on 
that friendless beast all the sins of the 
age.” He maintains that ‘‘the crash of 
ruin is not far off, not because of capital- 
ism, but because of moral corruption, 
which is spread through all classes... . . a 
Here, I think, is an example of evading a 
clear-cut issue, and it is not convincing to 
me. Why should we not hold capitalism 
responsible for a ‘‘crash of ruin” which is 
fundamentally an economic crash? Why 
should we generalize about moral corrup- 
tion in all classes, when we see that the 
misery and vice in our world are largely 
the result of a materialism which places 
greater value on property and wealth 
than on human happiness or character? 
He speaks of our “spiritual destitution,” 
and I, for one, believe that this destitution 
is a direct result of the degrading and un- 
just system of economic control, by a power- 


ful and spoiled minority, of the lives and 
property of all who must work in the great 
monopolistic industries. 

I believe that we have come to our pres- 
ent plight partly because our churches 
have been tacitly endorsing the exploita- 
tion of great masses of people by a priv- 
ileged and powerful minority. I believe 
that for years we have been doing just 
what this writer says that he wishes we 
would do; namely, keeping “‘our discus- 
sion and criticism to a level far higher than 
that of sing-song and sociological apoca- 
lypse.’”’ And where has it gotten us? 

He asks us to ‘“‘deal with the genuinely 
fundamenta! matters of a crisis now near 
disaster.”’ It seems to me that the most 
effective way to do this is to call a spade 
a spade; to condemn in no uncertain 
language all forces in our life that are de- 
structive of human happiness and welfare; 
to advocate not merely surface reforms to 
heal old wounds, but to come out boldly— 
with our brethren in several other church 
groups—in favor of radical and thorough 
changes in a corrupt and outworn system 
of economic and politicat control. So I 
agree with the writer when he says that 
“in no human activity is there more ur- 
gent need for accurate and fearless speech 
than in programs of social reconstruc- 
tion.” 

Therefore, if we believe in peace we 
must resolve that wnder no conditions will 
we sanction war. If we believe in human 
brotherhood we must not continue to 
quietly tolerate a system which sets men 
against their fellowmen in ruthless com- 
petition and exploitation. If we believe 
in the teachings of Jesus we will refuse to 
accept the support of the Pharisees of our 
modern society in return for our silence on 
the evils of our economic and governmental 
institutions. 

If we are to serve our critical time and 
the future, in God’s name let us come down 
out of the clouds of spiritual ecstasy and 
aloofness, where we liberals have been 
dreaming and _ philosophizing, and let 
us preach and practice the pure and simple 
ethics that men so sorely need in the world 
about us today. 

Winifred W. Schaum. 

Wyncote, Pa. 


* * 


KEEPING CHURCH RECORDS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
As I have been running through the 
clippings of publicity which the Memphis 
Unitarian Church has received through the 
five years of my pastorate, I am reminded 
to write a letter to The Christian Register 
on the general subject of keeping church 
records. This is only my second church 
in our fellowship, so I am not drawing un- 
warranted conclusions; but in neither of 


| 
| 


these places could I find any record boar) 
of services, baptisms, weddings, funerals] 
no book of publicity clippings; no recon 
of the numbers in attendance at serie 
In each of these churches I have kept 
careful record of all the church’s activitiel 
For instance, the record of the Sunda 
services includes hymn numbers, lessor 
read, sermon titles, names of offician| 
and preacher, weather, attendance. Mj 
suecessor will know a good deal abou 
this parish from reading this record aloné 
Then I keep a record of all official act 
such as burials, all outside addresses i i 
cluding the radio. This, together wit! 
the chronologically ‘arranged scrapboo 
of clippings from the press, ought not only 
to be of great help to the next minister 
but also to supply a good deal of informat 
tion if in some later day material is wantee 

for a parish history. 
I wonder how typical this is. 
John Clarence Petrie. | 


) 


Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 
HOW MANY PATRIOTS? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: . 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1885 made 
the following summary of the three mos# 
urgent necessities of our time. First, ths 
uplift of the school system so that it should 
really educate people and not have the 
satisfied with mere instruction; second 
the systematic and intelligent transfer 
from the crowded regions of the world oi 
those who should live in uncrowded re+ 
gions; third, the institution of a perma 
nent international tribunal. His demand 
which I heard him reiterate forcibly at 
the notable Mohonk Arbitration confer 
ences, was, ‘‘We must have a Permanent 
International Tribunal.’ This he urged 
there in 1895, 1896 and 1897. What he 
called for was not the Arbitration Tribunal 
established at the Hague Conference of 
1899, but the Court of International Jus: 
tice established at Geneva in 1921. He 
declared his belief in 1889 and in 1895 tha 
the Court would first be proposed by the 
United States, and that the United States 
would be the first to accept. He did not 
foresee the bitter partisan politics which 
frustrated Wilson’s plan and leaves us to- 
day uncertain whether we shall secure 
the necessary two-thirds Senate vote to 
permit entrance next winter. Entrance, 
of course, involves us in no pledge ever to 
use the Court and it permits us to with- 
draw ‘‘at any time.” Failure to take this 
little step after inexcusably long delay 
would be psychologically of tremendous 
importance—a defiance of the ‘‘good- 
neighbor’’ principle and an assertion that 
we want to continue to be judge, jury, and 
executioner in our own case, in a world 
that is now politically and economically 
interdependent. How many patriots have 
taken the trouble to ask their two senators 
how they will vote on this matter? 

Lucia Ames Mead. 


Brookline, Mass. 
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“| Tablet to Dean Fenn Unveiled at Harvard 


A tablet to the memory of the late 
Dean William Wallace Fenn was unveiled 
yoeptember 25, at the opening exercises of 

‘Harvard Divinity School. The tablet, 


Wl, Dr. Bixler stated that the study of re- 
‘si ligion has encountered difficulties in each 
i bie the three lines it has followed. As the 
‘ft history of religions it has failed to set up a 
| definite principle of selection of its own, 
#hhas tended to accept passively the view 
| of religion as contact with the super- 
i} natural, and so has become a record of the 
strange things that strange men have con- 
sidered revelations of the divine. As the 


‘® psychology of religion it has been ham- 
‘| pered by the helplessness of psychology 
before the problem of validity. Where 
the psychological aspect is most important, 
' the religious aspect is of least consequence. 
1 | The psychology of religion has thus be- 
% come a branch of abnormal psychology. 
@ As the philosophy of religion it has en- 
ja countered the conflict between disin- 
4 terested inquiry and positive affirmation. 
' No idea can serve two masters, and the 
a) philosophy of religion has been caught 
5) between two allegiances. 
The way out can be found (1) by freeing 
9 religion from its bondage to the grotesque, 
recognizing that mystery offers only one 
of) pole to the religious dialectic, and is con- 
stantly transcended by the notion of 
; | value; (2) by defining religion in terms of 
4) the good life and discovering the necessary 
{ harmonious synthesis between the quest 
| for truth and the search for other values; 
} (3) by recognizing that in religion we have 
+ pushed empiricism, or the acceptance of 
data as they come, too far. We need 
empiricism in science, where we deal with 
facts. In religion we need a return to posi- 


tive convictions which are a priori in the 
sense that we impose them upon experi- 
ence much as we impose the methods of 
logic upon scientific fact. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry spoke briefly 
before the unveiling, recalling his persona! 
contacts with Dean Fenn. He sad in 
part: “Those of you who are in the minis- 
try or in academic work know that the re- 
lation between predecessor and successor 
is one of the most delicate ones into which 
we enter in human society. Each is apt to 
resent the other, and want of sympathy is 
very common. Dean Fenn was the soul of 
generosity in his relation tome,and... . 
I have only gratitude to him for his pa- 
tience and sympathy. He made the suc- 
cession a happy one, and on those occa- 
sions when differences of opinion arose in 


the faculty, he always defended my per- 
sonal interest in the profession of the 
ministry. 

“He was a believer in the religious 
tradition of New England. We tend to 
underrate the importance of that tradi- 
tion in Christian history. It was the dis- 
tinction of the New England theologians 
to have carried one line of Christian 
thought farther than it was carried in any 
other area of Christianity; then with the 
beginning of the last century to provide a 
way of escape from the impasse into which 
New England theology had come. Dean 
Fenn knew that history better than any 
contemporary thinker, but he worked with 
it not from the outside. It was still a living 
tradition to him, and he dignified it in his 
life and teaching. Into his heritage we 
now attempt to enter consciously and 
more fully in the dedication of this tablet.”’ 

As the spokesman of the alumni Rev. 
Harold G Arnold, minister of the First 
Parish, West Roxbury, Mass., who un- 
veiled the tablet, said that it was the hope 
of the donors that their gift might bring 
to the present and future students at the 


school some small measure of the inspira- 
tion that Dean Fenn imparted to all who 
had known him as a teacher and a friend. 
In closing the service Mr. Arnold pro- 
nounced the words of Dean Fenn’s favorite 
benediction as they appear on the tablet: 
““And now may the Spirit that was in Jesus 
Be in us also, enabling us to know the 
Truth, 
To do the Will of God, and to abide in 
His Peace. 
Amen.” 


WORCESTER LEAGUE TO MEET 


The fall meeting of the Worcester League 
will be held at Templeton, Mass., Thurs- 
day, October 11. The morning session 
opens at 11 a. m., and the speaker will be 
Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins of Winchester, 
Mass., chairman of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Social Service. The after- 
noon session opens at 1.30. Miss Louise 
Brown, treasurer of the General Alliance, 
will be the speaker of the afternoon; her 
subject is ““Our Individual Opportunity.’ 


* * 


YOUTH CONFERENCE ELECTS 


The International Youth Conference, 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark, recently, 
under the auspices of the Leyden Inter- 
national Bureau, was attended by a group 
of young American Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. 

Rev. Stewart Carter of England, who 
was largely responsible for the two British 
youth movements—the Fellowship of 
Youth and the Young People’s League— 
was elected president; Herman Heering 
of Holland, son of Dr. G. J. Heering of 
Leyden University, was elected secretary; 
and Dr. C. J. Bleeker of Holland treas- 
urer. 

These three officers with the following 
make up the executive committee: Win- 
throp M. Southworth, Jr., of Needham, 
Mass., executive secretary of the Unitarian 
Young People’s Religious Union, will 
represent the United States; Miss Gudrun 
Kierkegaard, daughter of the pastor of 
the First Free Society of Copenhagen, will 
represent Denmark; a representative from 
Transylvania, and one from Czecho- 


slovakia 
* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Walter Odlin, a former student at 
Proctor and a graduate of Williams College, 
addressed the school assembly September 
25. He related his experiences as a teacher 
in China for the last three years. 

Rev. James Luther Adams of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., will be the preacher Sunday, 
October 14. 

The library has been enriched by some 
welcome accessions of books given by 
Miss Edith Gammons of Brookline, Mass. 
During the summer several other friends 
contributed books so that the total of 
volumes now numbers well over 2,700. 
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Che Wlaypside 
Community Pulpit 


The reward of doing 
one duty 
is the power 
to perform another. 
Ben Azai. 


BALTIMORE CHURCH HONORS 
LATE PASTOR AT MEETING 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md., 
September 16, the following resolutions 
were adopted in memory of the late minis- 
ter of the church, Rev. Francis Raymond 
Sturtevant, who died June 28: 

Whereas, Francis Raymond Sturtevant, 
minister of this church, who has been 
taken from us by death, exemplified in his 
life and human relations all that is finest 
in Christian character, and, 

Whereas, his loyal and devoted ministry 
to this church, and his lifetime service to 
Unitarianism, should be suitably recog- 
nized and recorded, be it 

Resolved, that, with a deep sense of our 
personal loss, we, the members of the First 
Unitarian Church of Baltimore, extend 
to his wife and family our heartfelt sym- 
pathy, and 

That the memory of his winning per- 
sonality, his serenity of spirit, his consid- 
eration and thought for others, his broad- 
minded tolerance, his loyalty to his con- 
victions, and the wisdom and spirituality 
of his pulpit utterances, will remain an 
abiding source of inspiration to us all. 
And be it further 

Resolved, that these resolutions be 
placed on the minutes to be preserved in 
the archives of the church, that they be 
sent to his family, and that they be pub- 
lished in The Christian Register. 


* * 


THE FREE CHURCH COUNCIL 


In attendance upon the sessions of the 
Free Church Council, September 20, were 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, secretary, Dr. Walter R. 
Hunt, Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, Mr. Herbert C. Parsons, 
Mr. Percy W. Gardner, Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Dr. Dwight 
J. Bradley, Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, Mr. 
Victor A. Friend and Mr. Wm. Roger 
Greeley. 

The sessions were held in the Directors’ 
Room at 25 Beacon Street. 

At once questions of practical im- 
portance were pushed to the front. After 
discussion, it was voted to request the 
social-service departments of the three 
denominations represented in the Council 
—Congregational, Unitarian, and Univer- 
salist—to invite the clergymen of the three 
fellowships residing in textile-mill areas 
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American Unitarian Association 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 
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| 
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LAST YEAR memberships taken out 
| by men of the League and the amount realized }} 
| therefrom were twice what they were the year 
| before. To carry on the League’s work for 
| 1934-35 special memberships are again solicited 

rom the laymen, each according to his means. 
| Send checks or pledges to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
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20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass | 


It was voted also to hold the first an- 
nual meeting of the Free Church Fellow- 
ship in January, 1935. The date, place 
and program were referred to the execu- 
tive committee, consisting of Cornish, 
Gardner, Etz, Bradley, Hill, Lathrop and 
Friend. 

Plans were made also for the production 
of modern religious literature, and details 
were referred to the executive committee. 

Probably most important of all was the 
discussion of a united program for the ex- 
tension of the liberal cause, a study of key 
cities, and a consideration of long-time 
denominational planning. Said one of 
the members: “I had a feeling today for 
the first time that we are beginning to get 
down to something more definite and 
worth while than anything done before.” 

While the above report of this interest- 
ing meeting is believed to be accurate, it is 
not official, but is based on interviews, and 
serve the Universalist and Unitarian your correspondent does not wish to com- 
churches, and that it therefore recom- mit the members of the Free Church 
mended the merging of The Leader and Council by the form of words used. 

The Register. John van Schaick, Jr. 


to get together for a conference on the 
underlying meaning of such struggles, the 
past relation of churches to the struggles, 
and the true attitude of the church, in 
the hope that a conference of men so near 
the center of disturbance may help men 
far removed. 

It also was agreed to appoint a commis- 
sion of twelve members, of whom not more 
than six should be clergymen or professional 
church workers, for study of the question 
of the relation of the church to social and 
economic questions, and to submit to the 
Council not only a report but a suggested 
program of social action for the church. 

Another interesting decision, made also 
unanimously, dealt with church papers. 
The Council passed a resolution which said 
in effect that, although it recognized the 
difficulty of presenting denominational 
news adequately, it was its opinion that 
one paper rather than two could best 
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S<ANSAS YOUNG PEOPLE AT 
SECOND FALL CONFERENCE 

The Kansas Federation of Liberal 
‘/Young People, the first organic merger of 
iberal youth on a state-wide basis, held 
ts second annual Labor Day Conference 
yat Brown Memorial Park, Abilene, Kans., 
September 1-3, with delegations from 
our Young People’s Religious Union 
\iand two Young People’s Christian Union 
‘societies in attendance. 

Miss Barbara Myers of Salina, Kans., 
i) (chairman of the conference and vice-presi- 
ident of the federation, presided over the 
jMopening banquet on Saturday night. A 
wiiance followed the banquet, and at its 
close Miss Hazel Eakins of Junction City, 
f conducted a fireside friendship 
She took as her subject, ‘““What 


Sunday, Robert Metcalf of Davenport, 
jlowa, Y. P. R. U. representative, discussed 
four important resolutions adopted at Star 
“WIsland dealing with pacifism, lack of 
#challenge in the program of the Unitarian 
Church, liquor control and movie censor- 
hip. A healthy discussion took place. 
“@ilater a service of worship was held out 
“Blunder the massive oaks. Rev. Aron S. 
/Gilmartin, minister of the First Uni- 
Btarian Church of Des Moines, Iowa, gave 
the sermon. He answered the charges 
(hurled at the church by the young people 
fat the national Y. P. R. U. conference. 
Dale Underwood of Lawrence, Kans., 
¥gave a report of his first visit to Star Is- 
“Wland, after which Mrs. Gilmartin conducted 
Ha discussion on “Divorce,” in which she de- 
‘plored the system of marriage and divorce 
abased on ancient creed, indicating that 
‘we were on the threshold of a new system. 
An interesting session was conducted by 
¢ Homer Thomas of Kansas City, Kans., 
¥ a member of the Peace Caravan. Mr. 
% Thomas felt that the project was not 
‘™@ worth while. He found people in the rural 
4 communities of southern Ohio indifferent, 
G showing antagonism to his aims, even 
@ hatred and distrust for his church Mr. 
i] Thomas said: “Peace is a problem the 
‘0 roots of which lie deep in society; we are 
fi not able to set up war as a nine-pin and 
af knock it down alone. Neither can we at- 
ij tain our goal by reciting our vision of 
§ peace or by losing ourselves in a maze of 
@ schemes. We must know what we face 
Wand really work, which may ‘not be so 
*| pleasant.’”’ He suggested the development 
' of a world state and the economic reor- 
if ganization of our society, as essential 
4) steps to a permanent solution of the prob- 
4 lem of peace. A hynm sing preceded a 
} candlelight service led by Ralph Lewis 
| of Salina. 
Professor Noel Gist of Kansas Uni- 
4 versity gave a fine lecture on ‘““The Cur- 
rent Trend of Our Government,” on the 
} last day of the conference. He reviewed 
| the various types of economic organiza- 
| tions in the world today: capitalism, so- 
| cialism, fascism, and communism, and 
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said that he saw little possibility of vio- 
lent revolution in the United States except 
in the event of an international war. 

Oscar J. Vogt, representative of the 
National Y. P. C. U., led a discussion on 
thempnroposedanen ban ivan Uren an Camm 
merger, reading the report of the com- 
mittee on progressive cooperation. There 
Was no opposition to its acceptance, as 
Kansas young people know the value of 
mergers from experience. 


* * 


DR. DEXTER URGES SUPPORT 
FOR SENATE INVESTIGATION 


In a letter written September 24, to the 
ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, calls at- 
tention to the danger that now threatens 
the work of the Senate Committee on the 
Investigation of the Manufacture of 
Munitions because of lack of funds, or 
because of pressure from outside sources. 
Referring to the summary of the com- 
mittee’s findings published in The Christian 
Century September 19, Dr. Dexter says: 
“Tt is clear, I think, that the one thing 
that will keep the investigation alive .. . 
is public interest. Senator Gerald Nye 
and his committee need all the support 
they can get from responsible public 
opinion. I think it might be well worth 
while for you to . . . . urge your people 
who are interested to write to the Senator 
and give their support to what he and his 
committee are doing ’ 


PERSONALS 


The Boston Sunday Herald of September 
23 contained an artist’s sketch of Franklin 
William Scott and an extensive article on 
his work as editor, professor, publisher 
and writer, sketch and article both by 
Dwight Shepler. Dr. Scott is a member 
of the Unitarian church in Newton Center, 
Mass., a member of the Council and the 
Executive Committee of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and president of the 
Newton Center chapter. 


Dr. Adelbert L. Hudson, pastor of the 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
has been elected president for the coming 
ehurch year of the Dorchester-Milton 
Fellowship of Ministers, which includes the 
Protestant clergy of Dorchester and Mil- 
ton, Mass. 


Rey. Arthur W. Olsen, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass., and 
his brother, William, have successfully 
completed their first year as proprietors of 
a family recreation camp at East Orland, 
Me. Camp Blue Moon, consisting of sev- 
eral buildings with accommodations for 
thirty people, was converted from a boys’ 
camp to one for adults and children. 
Twenty-seven guests, nearly all Unitarians, 
have promised to return next year with 
their friends. 
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KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Dwight J. Bradley of Union Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, Mass., will 
preach at the King’s Chapel noon services, 
Tuesday-Thursday inclusive, October 9-11, 
at noon. On Monday at noon Raymond 
C. Robinson will give the first organ re- 
cital of the season. There will be no service 
on Friday, October 12. 


Sudbury, Mass.—Notwithstanding the 
fact that there are now few members who 
can take an active part in the work, the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church is maintaining its interest in de- 
nominational and local affairs. The an- 
nual harvest dinner and sale will be held 
at noon October 12, and it is hoped that 
Unitarians from neighboring towns and 
from Greater Boston will take the occa- 
sion as they have in past years to make a 
pilgrimage to historic Sudbury. 


* 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Everett Moore Baker is minister of the 
Westminster Unitarian Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Norbert Capek is minister and leader of 
the Free Religious Fellowship of Prague. 
He was born in Bohemia in 1870, and 
came to America in 1914. He later be- 
came editor of The Slovak-American. 
During the war he was the Jeader of the 
cause of Czech nationalism. In 1931 
he went to Prague, commissioned by 
the American Unitarian Association to 
establish a Unitarian church there. 
The Meadville Theological School has 
recently conferred the degree of doctor 

of divinity upon him. 
Charles A. Engvall is minister of the 
Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Kans. 


Henry Wilder Foote is minister of the 
First Church, Belmont, Mass. 


Hazel Rogers Gredler is a Unitarian 
minister. 


Norman Hapgood is a member of the 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian), 
Petersham, Mass. He is a well-known 
journalist, and is author of ‘‘The Chang- 
ing Years,’ ‘““‘Why Janet Should Read 
Shakespeare,” ‘‘Up from the City 
Streets” (with Henry Moskowitz), and 
many other books. Mr. Hapgood was 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Denmark in 1919. 

Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
president. of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Hugh Robert Orr is a lecturer in the 
humanities and professor of comparative 
literature of the Municipal University 
of Omaha.” 

Elbridge Stoneham is minister of the 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian), 
Canton, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


‘‘Archimedes,’”’ read the schoolboy, 
aloud, “leaped from his bath shouting 
‘Eureka! Eureka!’’’ 

“One moment,” said the teacher. 
is the meaning of ‘Eureka’?”’ 

‘““‘Mureka’ means ‘I have found it,’”’ 
said the boy. 

“Very well. What had Archimedes 
found?” questioned the teacher. 

The boy hesitated, then ventured, hope- 
fully, ‘‘The soap, sir!’—Terre Haute 
Tribunel. 


“What 


* * 


“How do you suppose Solomon got his 


Church Announce 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
and Tremont Streets. 
ter. 
organist suleecae 


and choirmaster. m. 


| prayer with sermon by the minister. 


great reputation for wisdom?” inquired | 


Mrs. Peck. 

“Oh, I am sure, Henrietta, it was not 
from anything he thought up for himself,” 
responded Henry, meekly. ‘‘You know he 
had a great number of wives and he prob- 


ably listened carefully to all of them.’— | 


Pathfinder. 
+ 
Joe: 
labor-saving devices. I don’t have any 
trouble finding my collar buttons now. 
I always find them in a certain place.” 
Bill: ‘“Where is that?” 


Joe: “In the vacuum cleaner.’’—Girls’ 
World. 
* * 
Motorist: “I want a chauffeur who can 


think quickly in an emergency.” 
Applicant: “That’s me, sir! 
five seconds.’’—San 


an A-l excuse in 


Diego Union. 
* * 
“Mr. Chairman,” said the speaker, 
“there are so many ribald interruptions 
I can scarcely hear myself speaking.” 


“Cheer up, guv’nor,’ said a _ voice. 
“You ain’t missin’ much!’’—Liverpool 
Standard. | 


‘And when Mrs. Gubbins sez you wasn’t 
no lidy, wot did yer say?”’ 

lesezs 
firmary, and I knocks ’er down. She is 
now in the ’orspital.’”’-—London Standard. 

* * 

Youth has acquired a more definite aim 

in the past year, we think. The hitch- 


hiker at intersections this season is thumb- | 


ing in only two or three directions instead 


of four.—Detroit News. 
Doctor: “‘Ah, Mrs. Higgins, and how is 


your husband today?” 
Mrs. Higgins: “‘Gettin’ along grand, doc- 
tor. Why, ’e tried to ’it me this morn- 
n’.”’—Tit-Bits. 


Eleven years ago he came to Sacandaga | 


where he has resided for the past twenty- 
five years.—Gloversville (N. Y.) paper. 


* * 


“Pa, what is a rare volume?”’ 


“Tt’s a book that comes back after you | 


have loaned it.’’-—Huachange. 


J never | 
smashed a car yet that I couldn’t think up | 


‘Two negatives means an in- | 


“T certainly am strong for these | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Week-day services, 12 noon. 
Rey. Dwight J. Bradley, Union Congregational 
Church, Boston. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. 
Place. 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 


ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


~ UNITARIAN | VISITORS 1 10 BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


1260 CLUBS 
LAST SEASON 
EARNED OVER 

$10,752 
selling SNAPON SANDALS, 


toe rubbers, 
| something every woman needs, so made that | 


ONE SIZE ONLY fits all sizes of women’s | 
So compact they can be carried in a 
Sold for 4oc a pair, yet allowing a liberal 


shoes. 
purse. 


| profit to Church Clubs, Lodges and Societies that | 
| terest to religious liberals. 


want to earn quick money for their treasuries. 
Write now for our no-money-in-advance plan | 
of selling. State name of Lodge, Club or Society | 
and official position. 
SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104-I Watertown, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions 


The 


Introducing CHRIS 


The Register 
To New Friends P 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


School | 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- | 
Chorus of nien’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, | 
Morning | 


Tuesday-Thursday, | 


Pierrepont Street and Monroe | 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- | 
John | 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 


_as to analyze the trend of thought and 


| coming numbers with assurance that |} 


- tomorrow’s new developments will 


| The Register in presenting and discussing 


| varying points of view. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 22 issues for one 
dollar. 


The highest service any publication can 


render its readers is to anticipate as well} 


opinion in the field it serves. 


Observant readers recognize this as al 
proverbial characteristic of The Christian | 
| 


Register, and they look forward to the | 


and adequately |} 


accurately anticipated 
reported. | 


As the Journal of free churches, ra | 
Register provides an open platform for the | 
timely discussion of every topic of ind 
We believe 


you will appreciate the editorial service of 


TIAN REGISTER 


, 


I enclose check or currency. 


